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THE FIRST MURDER. 


The youthful earth, o’er which the stars 
Had sung in choral strains, had scarce 

fF rem chaos sprung, ere blood did bathe 
Its tender Scarce had the flow’rs 






ra fell, or when ' 
The dew had first distill’d its drops 

Of pearl upon the virgin earth 

Ere human gore was spilt. The earth 
Did yield its fruits, the golden grain 
Hung down its tassell’d head, and trees 
Their loaded branches bent. Abel 
Went forth to offer up the firstlings 

Of his young flock to God. His gift 
Did God accept, but Cain was wroth 
And slew his brother whom he should 
Have lov’d, for brother-hearts should flow 
Like mingling dew upon the rose. 


The bloody deed was done, the Judge 
Of Heaven and earth the rebel mark’d, 
But then no death-tree curs’d the earth, 
And Cain became a vagabond— 

A fugitive. No hands of blood 

Did God allow to take the life 

Of Cain. O then let man, not bent 
With rage, from God now learn to Jet 
The sinner live. Jesus perchance 

May seek him out and bring the lost— 
The erring, home.—s. H. L. 





BE ACTIVE. 


Be active—be active— 
Find something to do, 

In digging a clam-bank, 
Or tapping a shoe. 

Don’t stop at the corners, 
To drag out the day— 

Be active—be active— 
And work while you may. 


*Tis foolish to falter, 
Or lag in the street— 
Or walk as if chain-shot 
Were bound to your feet. 
Be active—be active— 
And do what you can; 
’ Tis industry only 
That maketh the man. 


’ Tis industry makes you— 
Remember—be wise— 
From sloth and from stupor 
Awake arid arise. 

You'll live and be happy, 
And never complain 

Of the blues, or the dumps, 
Or a dull, heavy brain. 





_ PIBUSON IBIS. WBN De 


Letter from Mrs. Farnham of Sing-Sing 
Prison. 





The following letter was handed us by Dr. 8. 
G. Howe. The communication alluded to will 
be inserted in another paper. 


Dear Sir: 

The case, of which you requested an account, 
is the following: 

E H » & young col’d woman, now in 
Prison for the fourth time, is only 28 years of age, 
Her first sentence was in Penn. for larceny, for 
the term of five years. At that time she was but 
13, She spent 18 months of this term iu the old 
Walnut-Street Prison, Philadelphia. The re- 
spectability of her father and her own youth led 
to her being pardoned at this stage of her im- 
prisonment; but in about 9 months she was again 








convicted of larceny, and sentenced to two years | 
imprisonment. According to her own statement 


she was engaged in the incessant practice of theft 
during this interval. She suffered the whole of 
her second penalty “mi the Cherry-Hill Prison, 
(Eastern Peutientiary) and says that she learned 
more, from bode given her, and the efforts 
of some kind ladies who visited the Prison, than 
she had ever known before. In about 20 months 
after the expiration of this sentence she was again 
convicted in New-York (having, in the meantime, 
been married and borne a child) and sentenced to 
the Sing-Sing Prison for two years. Upon the 
expiration of this third term, she returned to her 
father’s house and her child, but soon wandered 
again; for, at the end of 15 months, we find her 
convicted a fourth time, and sentenced, on two 
several indictments, to ten years imprisonment. 
Of these terms about two and a half years have 
now elapsed. 

From her account of her life, which she has 
written, as I think, with much frankness, she has 
practised a vast amount of theft which was never 
detected. When I took charge of the Prison in 
April 1844, she was among those who had fre- 


quently offered violent opposition to the enforce- | 
ment of the rules. I soon became interested in | 


her character and furnished her with books from 
my own library, and from time to time had con- 
versations with her, in reference to herself, her 
past career, future prospects, &c. Miss. Georgi- 
ana Bruce, a lady who was associated with me 
as assistant matron, also took much interest in 


her, and after several conversations and some | 


prefatory instruction, I gave her ‘Combe on the 
Constitution of Man’, and told her to come to me 
after reading it, and tell me what she thought of 
it, as well as ask any questions she might wish to 
while reading. From this time she began to give 
the most decided evidences of improvement. She 
evinced the deepest interest in the truths she be- 
came acquainted with, and often spoke of the 
new views of herself, her responsibility, &e., 
which she derived from the book. She frequent- 
ly alluded to her past life—her repeated crimes, 
and protested that she never before had any ra- 
tional view of the causes of, her guilt. 

At my request she wrote the account of her 
life which you saw. This.review of her crimes 
and of the feeble aspiratiops toward a better state, 
which had sometimes visited her in her degrada- 
tion, seemed to consolidate her wavering inclina- 
tions, and bring her to a ¢lear and strong deter- 
mination to reform. In pe she has ever since 
persisted with great steadiness and success. 
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I have conversed much with her at various 
times and havo received many written communi- 
cations from her, inquiring on different snbjects. 
One of these, on a question much mooted in the 
theological world, I subjoin, 

According to my own observations her cerebral 
organization is as follows: Amativeness full ; 
Philoprogenitiveness full; Adhesiveness ful! ; Con- 
centrativeness moderate; Combativeness large; 
‘Destructiveness moderate; Alimentiveness mod- 
erate; Seeretiveness large; Acquisitiveness large; 
Constructiveness moderate; Self-Esteem large; 
Love of Approbation full; Cautiousness full; 
Benevolence large; Veneration small; Firmness 
very large; Conscientiousness very small; Hope 
fall; Wonder small; Ideality small; Mirthfulness 
full; Imitation full; Individuality, Form, Size, 
Weight, Colouring and Bocality large; Number 
small; Order small; Eventuality full; Time small; 
Tune moderate; Language large; Comparison 
full; Causality moderate. 

I have marked Secretiveness and Cautiousness 
because they present that peculiar appearance 
which an organ originally small but much exer- 

ised always has, The brain has little volume in 
the direction of these faculties, but is distinctly 
,developed in prominent forms in the region of 
‘each. These facts accord perfectly with the o- 
pinion one would be led to form of her character. 
‘It is open and impulsive to a fault in all ordinary 
‘matters. The faculties alluded to seem to act in 
/excess only when stimulated by the propensities. 
| She declares this to be in accordance with her ex- 
perience, and was unable to comprehend how 
| either of these organs could be large until this ex- 
planation of their mode of action was given. Ac- 
“quisitiveness, you will observe, is only large. I 
expressed my surprise at this, but she said it was 
what she should have guessed beforehand, and 
declared that almost every act of theft, she had 
ever committed, had been done with some ulterior 
object. She says that stealing for the sake of the 
property had never any charm for her. She fre- 
quently gave away all that she had taken, and 
eared nothing for her plunder, except it would 
‘aid her in advancing whatever scheme she might 
have in view at the time. In further explanation 
of the facts already stated, I should add that her 
| temperament is of the most energetic and restless 
‘description. It is a combination of the nervous, 
| Sanguine and bilious. This with her high Self- 
_ Esteem, Firmness and large Combativeness makes 


confinement extremely irksome. Mere physical 











_imaction, to say nothing of the sense of restraint, 
would be a severe punishment to her. It has al- 
ways been so; yet it has not beea sufficient alone 
|to restrain her propensities. I give her active 
| employment every third or fourth week, which 
enables her to expend the superfluous energies in 
a proper manner and procures a sense of quiet 
which leaves the mental powers in the most fa- 
vorable condition for improvement that ner situa- 
tion will admit of. 

I regard her case as one of exceeding interest 
because it demonstrates the value of Phrenologi- 
cal truth in redeeming the character from the do- 
minion of propensity, and leading to reform, based 
upon self-knowledge and a just perception of 
what is truly exalted and worthy of man’s better 





nature. 
Yours, truly, 


E. W. FARNHAM. 
Female Prison, Sing-Sing, Sept. 2d., 1845. 





Love your enemies. Bless them that curse you 























CHARLeS THOMAS.—Another Execution 
in New York? 
From our New-York Correspondent. 
New-York, Oct, 30, 1846. 
Brs. Spear: 

There now lies a man in our City Prison under 
sentence ef death. I allude to Charles Thomas. 
I have yisited him almost daily since his sentence 
and have of course acquired quite an interest in 
the poor fellow. In fact his case haunts me by 
night and by day. It seems so truly awful to 
think that the man, who stands before me, leok- 
ing like other men, only that, perhaps, he has a 
more mild countenance than most persons of his 
class—so grateful to me for the few trifling atten- 
tions I show him—I say it seems awful, beyond 
the power of language to express, to think, to re- 
alize that soon the rope must be put around that 
neck, and the life of its victim choked out. I 
have, all my life, read and heard of men being 
sentenced to be hung, and thought I felt its horror 
and barbarity; but now that [have a case brought 
to my very face, I find L never before knew any- 
thing of the reality. This I believe,is true of 
most persons. If the public could see, personally, 
the victim of the gallows, converse with them, 
and realize that it isa human being—a brother, 
who is to be slain, then would they rise up and 
demand its immediate destruction. Some of our 
kind-hearted ladies went with me a few days ago 
to visit him. They spent some time in his cell 
talking with him, and, after leaving his cell, they 
said to me ‘ Can it be possible that that man is to 
be executed so soon (the 90th of Nov). Why, he 
has not a feature in his countenance that indicates 
a bad man.’ Such are the feelings of every one 
who visits him, ‘They start back in amazement, 
when I tell them taat the person before them in 
full health and vigor is the man who is to die in 
four short weeks. I have said nothing of his 
guilt; my object in these remarks is merely to il- 
lustrate how little those, who are not immediately 
in view of such a case, realize its horror and bar- 
barity, and, on the other hand, how terribly it 
strikes those who in some measure realize its 
truth. Some efforts are being made to save his 
life, but the case is of such acharacter that I have 
little hopes of success, although I am firmly of 
the opinion that it is a case of manslaughter, and 
not of murder. But more of this hereafter. 

The case of the runaway slave is exciting great 
attention here, now. ‘The poor negro has able 
counsel, Messrs. John Jay, Joseph L. White and 
John McKean. The case is now before Judge 
Edmonds, and from his well knowu character you 
know that Justice and Humanity have nothing to 
fear from his decision.—OEG. 





Crerican PuxisuMert 1x tHE Mippve Aces. 
A curious discovery was made more than a cen- 
tury ago, during some excavations near the chap- 
ter-house, adjoining Thoranto Abbey Lincoln- 
shire, England. It was first mentioned by Stuke- 
ly, who visited the ruins in 1772, He says that 
‘ upon taking down the old wall there they found 
a man with a candlestick, table, and book, who 
was supposed to have beenimmured.’ Tradition 
has always asserted that tt was an abbot who suf- 
fered this punishment. The skeleton of a man 
thus immured was found some years ago at Cod- 
dington Abbey. Another instance was recently 
discovered at Temple-Bruer, Lincolnshire. 





Do you owe for the Prisoner’s Friend? 
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PRISONER'S FRIEND. 





Tact and Talent. 


Talent is something, but tact is everything 
Talent is serious, sober, grave, and respectable 
tact is all that, and more too. It is not a seventh 
sense, but it is the life of all the five. It is the 
open eye, the quick ear, the judging taste, the 
keen smell, and the lively touch; it is the inter- 
preter of all riddles, the surmounter of all difficul- 
ties, the remover of all obstacles, It is useful in 
all places, and at all times; it is useful in solitude, 
for it shows a man his way into the world; it is 
useful in society, for it shows him his way through 
the world. ‘Talent is power—tact is skill; talent 
is weight—tact is momentum; talent knows what 
to do—tact knows how to do it; talent makes a- 
man respectable—tact will make him respected; 
talent is wealth—tact is ready money. For all 
the practical purposes of life, tact carries it 
against talent, tento one. Take them to the the- 
atre, and pit them against each other on the stage, 
and talent shall produce you a tragedy that wilj 
scarcely live long enough to be damned, while tact 
keeps the house in a roar, night after night, with 
its successful farces. ‘There is no want of dra- 
matic talent, there is no want of dramatic tact, 
but they are seldom together; so wefiave success- 
ful pieces which are not respectable, and respecta- 
ble pieces which are not successful. ‘Take them 
to the bar, and let them shake their learned curls 
at each other in legal rivalry; talent sees its way 
clearly, but tact is first at its journey’s end. ‘Tal- 
ent has many a compliment from the bench, but 
tact touches fees from attorneys and clients. ‘T’al- 
ent speaks learnedly and logically; tact trium- 
phantly. ‘Talent makes the world wonder that it 
gets on no faster—tact excites astonishment that 
it gets on so fast; and the secret is that it has no 
weight to carry; it makes no false steps; it hits 
the right nail on the head; it loses ao time; it 
takes all hints; and by keeping its eye on the 
weathercock is ready to take advantage of every 
wind that blows. ‘Take them into the church; 
talent has always something worth hearing, tact 
is sure of abundance of hearers. ‘Talent may ob- 
tain a living, tact will make one. ‘Talent gets a 
good name, tact a great one. ‘Talent convinces 
tact converts. ‘T'alent is an honor to the profes- 
sion, tact gains honor from the profession. ‘Take 
them to court; talent feels its weight, tact finds 
its way. ‘Talent commands, tact is obeyed. 'Tal- 
ent is honored with approbation; tact is blessed 
by preferment. Place them in the senate; talent 
has the ear of the house, but tact wins its heart, 
and has its votes. ‘Talent is fit for employment, 
but tact is fitted for it. It has a knack of slipping 
into place with a sweet silence and glibness of 
movement, as a billiard-ball insinuates itself into 
the pocket. It seems to know everything without 
learning anything. It has served an invisible and 
extemporary apprenticeship. It wants no drilling. 
It never ranks in the awkward squad. It has no 
left hand, no deaf’ ear, no blind side. It puts on 
no looks of wondrous wisdom, it has no air of 
profundity; but plays with the details of place as 
dexterously as a well-taught hand flourishes over 
the keys of the pianoforte. It has all the ar of 
common-place, and all the force and power of 
genius. It can change sides with a hey-presto 
movemeut, and be at all points of the compass, 
while talent is ponderously and learnedly shifting 
a single point. ‘Talent calculates clearly, reasons 
logically, makes out a case as clear as daylight 
and utters its oracles with all the weight of justice 
and reason, ‘Tact refutes without contradicting 
puzzles the profound without profundity, and 
without wit outwits the wise. Set them together 
ona race for popularity, pen in hand, and tact 
will distance talent by half the course. ‘Talent 
brings to market that which is wanted, tact pro- 
duves that which is wished for. Talent instructs; 
tact enlightens. Talent leads where no one fol- 
lows; tact follows where the hnmor leads. ‘Tal- 
ent is pleased that it ought to have succeeded ; 
tact is delighted that it has succeeded. Talent 
toils for a posterity which will never repay it; tact 
throws away no pains, but catches the passion of 
the passing hour. ‘Talent builds for eternity; tact 
on a short lease, and gets good interest. Talent 
is ceriainly a very fine thing to talk about, a very 
good thing to be proud of, a very glorious emi- 
nence to look down from; but tact is useful. por- 
table, applicable, always alive, always alert, al- 
ways marketable, It is the talent of talents, the 
availablenéss of resources, the applicability of 
power, the eye of discrimination, the right hand 
of intellect.—From a series of clever Essays hy 
the Author of ‘ Troukleborough Hall, published 
in the Atlas newspaper. 


For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
A Word of Experience. 
He, who brings to me an opening to do a good 
act, is a thorough benefactor to me; not he, so 
much, who does to me the outward act of kindness. 
The poor good man had no money to pay me, 
but told me a tale of wretchedness, and asked me 
if I was willing, without pay, to do the needed 
service, My heart was moved. I answered yes. 
I went with him to the wretched man, and did 
what was needed. I came home richer in happi- 
ness than my year’s gain in money had made me. 
I found I had never been so well paid for any 
service as for that. I had wondered, before, how 
the poor philanthropist could always seem so 
happy. And now he had taught me the secret of 
his glad life. And now I am glad too, and am 
rich, 
3RNo labor is ever so well paid as kindness. Do a 
kind act, and thou shalt know this, otherwise thou 
mayest never know it, and dic a nwrcenary. If 
thou art in a gainful pursu. in the inidst of the 
civilization of the city, pray, night and morning, 
that this knowledge may be giv.a hee; for thou 
art, by the lot of thy life, less 1«ely to have the 
blessing of this Knowledge, then. the wandering 
Arab of the desert, whom thou callest barbarian. 
The way of his daily life leads him to suffer, and 
leads the suffering to him. Not so thine, in the 
midst of thy abundance. ‘The proverbs of the 
desert shall be rich in the seeret joy of acts of 
kindness. ‘The literature of the city is quite bar- 
ren in that joy.—s. 
as EAE AAT AME NE ts ee aa Re BEE 
IPBUSON Wwe DRA Do 
1 SHALL ASK non THE ABOLITION OF THE PENALTY OF DEATH 


ONTIL 1 HAVE THE INFALLIBILITY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT DEMON- 
STRATED TO ME,’-—-Lafavette. 
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Capital ‘Punishment. 


There is no subject of legislation more deserv- 
ing of attention, than that pertaining to the pun- 
ishment and prevention of crime, aud there is 
certainly none which presents more difficulties 
and embarrassments. In 1837, the Parliament of 
Great Britain abolished the punishments of death 
for several offences; and subsequently, in thy 
year 1841, the crime of rape was added to the list. 
The friends of abolition predieted the instant 
diminution of these particular crimes throughout 
the Kingdom, and awaited with the utmost eager- 
ness, the triumphant success of their measure. 
The following facts will furnish the reader with 
the result. We extract them together with the 
accompanying comments and explanations, from 
a series of exceedingly able articles on ‘Capital 
and Prison Punishment,’ in some late numbers of 
the London ‘ Law Magazine,’ a work which con- 
fesserlly stands at the. head of legal literature in 
Europe, 4. } 

The. proposition, to, prove which. the writer 
adduces these Statistics, is that ‘ the diminution 
in Capital Punishment has been followed by a 
very large increase, both in offences previously 


crime.’ vie 
These Statistics are literal extracts from official tables 
prepared by Mr. Redgrave, of the Home Office, and 
laid before Parliament by command of her Majesty. 

As regards the general increase of crimes, it suffices 
to state here, only the aggregate of the committals in the 
two cycles of 1835-39, and 7840-44, 

The First Table, showing the general increase of 
crimes, includes six classes of offences. 

1. Offences against the person. 

2. Offences against property committed without vio- 
lence, 

3. Offences against property committed with violence. 
4, Malicious offences against property. 

5. Forgery and offences against the currency. 

6. Other offences not included in the above classes. 


Total. Total. 
Com’tals in Com’talsin __ per 


Increase. 











1835-39. 1840-44. cent. 
1 class 9,559 10,835 14 
2 do 7,034 10,274 46 
3 do 88,050 110,219 25-2 
4 do 632 1,066 67-8 
5 do 2,122 2,828 33 
6 do 5,467 7,117 30-1 
Total 112,864 142,389 26-1 


During the interval of these cycles the population in- 
creased scarcely by six per cent., during which time 
crimes have increased. twenty-six per cent., and this is 
after a large diminution of death punishments, but it 





punished by death, and in the general amount of | 


will be answered, perhaps, that the increase has taken 
place in offeuces not previously punishable with death, 
while in those which were, but are no longer so punished, 
‘here is a diminution. Exactly the reverse. The facts 
haae these: 

In 1837 the punishment of death was abolished fo, 
the folio wing offences ; 

1, Attempts to murder attended by no result danger- 
ous to life. 

2. Burglary. 

8. Robbing without stabbing or wounding. 

4. Arson, where no person was in the building fired, 
and subsequently in 1841, 

5. Rape was added to the list. 

{The number of committals in each year for these 
crimes, from 1835 to ’44 inclusive, together with the 
committals in each year for the same period in 4 classes 
of offences where the death penalty was retained, viz: 
atteippts to warder attended with dangerous bodily inju- 
ries; burglary attended with violence; robbery attended 
with cutting and wounding; and arson, persons being in 
the building fired;—are given in an annexed table which 
we are unaple to insert for want of space, but give the 
result generally. ] 

‘Taking the three yéars which preceded the change in 
1837, viz; 1837, °30 and 35, and comparing the total 
number of committals in the above crimes with those of 
the last three years, viz: 1844, °43 and °42, we find in 
attempts to murder, with and without violence, and shoot- 
ing, stabbing, &c., the in¢rease has been 89 per cent. ; 
in burgiaries of both kinds it has been 115 per cent.; in 
robberies of all kinds 83 per cent,, and in arson of all 
kinds 144 per cenl. in rapes we find a similar resuil, 
the jaw was changed in 1541; and on comparing the 
three years preceuing, with the turee succeding that une 
we find the increase has been no less than 12 per cent.! 

Uf the above crimes, tuose which ure punished capi- 
tally—such as uiurders, avtewpis to murder attended 
with injuries dangerous to life, &c.—show un increase 
of only 10 per ceut., and the increase of the population 
would account for 6 per cent. of this increase. On ihe 
other hand, of those erimes which ceased to be punished 
capitally, the increase has been, in the same period 01 
time 45 per cent.! itis useless to siruggie with these 
facts. . 

‘Phe above article, from the ‘ Providence ‘l’ran- 
seript,’? is very lmportant; and, as we have not 
time to look into the whole matter, the public may 
expect an article from Hon. Kobert Rantoul, jr., 
one of the contributers of the paper.—ind. 





LYNN, 

We had two interesting meetings in this place 
on Sunday and Monday eyemings 4 week ago, 
‘Lhe meeting was ably addressed by James N. 
Buttum, Jonathan buttum, Dr. Kittredge, Dr. 
Brown, and Mrs. Mann, A committee was cho- 
sen to consider the subject of aiding the Prisoner’s 
Friend. A good degree of interest was manitest- 
ed, and several plaus were suggested; such as a 





Fair, a‘lea-Party,&c. We hope our triend Buf- 
fum, who is so etiicient in all other good causes, 
will remember ours. We thank him sincerely 
for his hospitality and for his able addresses at the 
two meetings. We know of no man more willing 
to lend a helping hand. We trust his health will 
soon be restured.—c. s. 


Visit to Woonsocket. 
Rev. John Boyden—ltev. Mr. Evvine—Humanity 
of the people—Mullville—Norfolk County 
Washingtonian Uonveniion— I'he Prisoner. 





Although not much accustomed to publish ac- 
counts of my travels, yet i cannot well repress the 
desire, which | have, to say a word of my late 
visit to Woonsocket. ‘This is the residence of 
my much esteemed triend, the Rev, Mr, Boyden, 
1 arrived at his hospitable dwelling on Saturday 
On Sunday | occupiad his 
pulpit during the day and evening. The house 
was well filled, especially in the evening, when I 
spoke more directly upon crime and the treatment 
of the criminal. Qn Monday I called on the lib- 
eral and humane portion of the community to aid 
us in sustaining and more widely circulating the 
Prisoner’s Friend. Most truly did the people, by 
their works, show that they were interested in 
our enterprise. Never before have I found such 
warm hearts and such ready hands, Greatly am 
I indebted to my friend Boyden for his indefati- 


gable labors. Much of my success there I attri- 
bute to his previous preparation of the soil for 
the seed which I had to sow. I understood that 
the Baptist Clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Ervine, re- 
fused to give his people notice of my lecture, be- 
cause he was to have a meeting at the same time, 


evening, the 31st ult. 


and because mine was, as he said, a mere seeular 
meeting. I understood that he preached that 
‘Sunday on the last judgement, and that he quoted, 
in support of his doctrine, the 25th chapter of 
Matthew. Did he quot: that passage, which 


says, ‘I was in prison, and ye visited me’? But 
we must endeavor to forgive him, believing that 
he was not well informed in relation to the hu- 
mane objects for which we are laboring. 

On Tuesday I went to Millville, six miles from 
Woonsocket. ‘There I was kindly welcomed to 
the house of my friend, Newbury Darling. Mrs. 
Darling is the sister of Abbey Kelly Foster. 1 
leetured here in the evening in a school-house. 
The Orthodox Vlergyman of the place kindly 
gave notice of the meeting. Substantial evidence 
of interest in our cause was manifested: 

Wednesday I returned to Woonsocket, and in 
company with Mr. Boyden rode to Wrentham, te 
attend the Norfolk Coumyy Washingtonian meet- 
ing. Revs. L. Daggett of Vermont, C. H. Web- 
ster, Edwin Thompson and John F. Coles, the 
humorous editor of the ‘ New-England Washing- 
tonian,’ and others addressed the meeting. Its 
spirit and general character were excellent. 

On Thursday morning I returned home,- in 
company, a part of the way, with a poor prisoner 
with whom I had recently become acquainted, 
who had been four years in solitary confinement 
in a State Prison, He is an unusually active man, 
and 1 doubt not that he will do well. 
that he may.—, M. s, 


God grant 





OFFICIAL MURDER! 


Going from our dwelling to our office last Fri- 
day morning, we saw crowds of persons, assem- 
bled at the corners of the streets, reading with in- 
tevse interest a placard headed ‘ Official Murder.’ 
On reading it we perceived it was on account of 
the man who was executed at the yard arm, of 
which we gave an account last week. We learn- 
ed, on inquiry, that these placards were forward- 
ed to this city by a distinguished philanthropist of 
a neighboring State, ‘l'his friend, by bis etforts 
in cirenlating these placards, is now calling the 
attention of thousands of our citizens to the sub- 
ject of Capital punishment, who before had not 
given it a serious thought. ‘I'bis shows what one 
man can do, or rather, as Rev. S. J. May once 
said to me, what God can do with one man.— 
J. M, 8, 





The Slave Case—The Fugitive Freed. 


There has been much excitement in the city of 
New-York within a few days, caused by the arri- 


by the captain on board his vessel, with the in- 
tention of returning him to his master. He was 
taken on a writ of Aabeas corpus and brought be- 
for Judge Kdmonds, whose name is familiar to 
our readers, ‘Lhe court decided that the slave 
should be discherged. He was accordingly set at 
liberty. immediately, however, he was again ar- 
rested under @ law of 4317 of that State, by which 
a right is given to the captain to seize and return 
any fugitive who may be tound on board his ves- 
sel. ‘Lhe excitement now became very great in 
the city, ‘Lhe decision of the Judge was m favor 
of the claimant for his treedom, aud accordingly 
George twirk became by a law.a freeman. ‘Vhis 
is & most mportaut decision. No one now can 
take a slave in a tree State, except it be his mas- 
ter or his agent. ‘bank God the march of tree- 
‘Phe day must soon come when 
the panting fugitive cannet be taken in the free 
States even by his master cr his agent.—s, M. s. 


dom is onward, 


Our pcans.—In a few days a Circular will be 
sent to the friends of the cause relatinng to the 
affairs of the paper. It will be seen from the 
statement made Inst week, that the expences are 
about equal to the income. As yet we have fixed 
onno plan. ‘The paper must be sustained. 
We cannot believe so good a cause will suffer for 
want of means. It is proposed in some way to 
raise about $500. Could we find some able friend 
te go out and‘give usa week’s labour, it would be 
a greathelp. More hereafter. 


ARRIVAL OF THE Brirrania.—The Brittania 
arrived on Saturday after a tedious passage of 
17 days. A largeJj meeting had been held in the 
‘Theatre of the Southwark Literary and Seientifie 
Institution for the purpose of abolishing the prac- 
tice of legal strangling on a publie scaffold through 
the British Empire. The proceedings from the 
London Daily News will be given in another pa- 
per. 

The famine in the highlands of Scotland is of 
the most frightful kind; the potatoe crop having 
failed. Many families exist on shell fish. 





Our friend Garrison, is expected in the next 
Steamer. 


It is said the Government is about to open the 








ports for the admission of all grain, duty free, 


val, ina vessel from the meu, 5 e Kirk, 
supposed to be a fugitive slave. He ecictin’ 
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ANECDOTE. 

The following interesting anecdote of the Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan, of London, was related by himself 
at the close of a lecture on Persia, which he late- 
ly delivered at the Stepacy Meeting Sunday 
School-room— 

‘ May I be allowed,’ said the reverend gentle- 
man, ‘ to make a few observations relating to my- 
self. I well remember when I was very young 
possessing for the first time a guinea. I remem- 
ber, too, that this circumstance cost me uo little 
perplexity and anxiety: as I passed along the 
streets, the fear of losing my guinea iuduced me 
freqnently to take it out of my pocket to look at 
it: first | put it into one pocket, and then I took 
it out and put it in another—after a while I took 
it out of the 2d pocket and placed it in another, 
really perplexed what to do with it! At length 
my attention was arrested by a book auction. I 
stepped in and looked about me. First one lot 
was put up,and then anether and sold to the 
highest bidder. At last I ventured to the table, 
just as the auctioneer was putting up the ‘ Histo- 
ry of the World,’ in two large folio volumes. 1 
instantly thrust my hand in my qocket, and began 
turning over my guinea, considering all the while 
whether I had money enough to buy this lot. 
The biddings proceeded—at last | veutured to 
bid too. ‘ Hallo, my little man,’ said the auction- 
eer, What not content with less than the world ?? 
‘This reinark greatly confused me, and | drew the 
attention of the whole company towards me, who 
seeing me anxious to possess the books, refrained 
froin bidding against me, and so ‘the world? was 
knocked down to me at a very moderate price. 

‘ How to getthese hnge books home was the 
next consideration. ‘Ihe auctioneer offered to 
send them, but | not knowing what sort of erea- 
tnres auctioneers were, determined to take them 
inyselt—so after the assistant bad tied them up, | 
marched out of the room with these huge books 
upon my shoulders, like Sampson the gates of Ga- 
za, amidst the smiles of all present. 

* When | reached home, aiter the servants had 
opened the door, the first person 1 met was my 
now sainted mother. ‘ My dear boy,’ said she, 
‘what have you got there? 1 thought you 
would not keep your guinea long.’ ‘ Lo not be 
angry, mother,’ said 1, throwing them upon the 
table; ‘1 have bought the Worid for niae shil- 
liugs.’ ‘Vins was Saturday, and i wes weil nigh 
midnight turning over the ristory of the Werid. 
‘hese books became my delight and were care- 
fully read through and through. As 1 grew older, 
1 at Jength became a Christian, aud my love of 
books naturally led me to desire to be a Chris- 
tian minister. ‘I'v the possession of these books 
1 attribute, in a great measure, my honors in con- 
nectiou with literature that have been added to 
ny name, 

‘i have not mentioned this anecdote,’ said the 
reverend gentleman, ‘to gratify any fuolish fee- 
lings, but to eneourage in those young persons | 
see before me, that love of literature which has 
affurded ine such unspeakable pleasure—pleas- 
ure Which [ would not have been without for the 
riches of the Indies.—[London Sunday School 
‘seachers Magazine. 
CIRCULAR,—UCAPIiTAL PUNISHMENT. 

A meeting of thr Executive Comuinittee of the ‘ New- 
¥ork State Society for the Abolition of the Death Pen- 
ality’ was held on Wednesday, i4th Uct, 

‘she Committee wouid respectfully recommend to the 
friends of the Cause throughout ihe Stale : 

1. ‘That a public meeung for the discussion of the 
subject be held on Friday Avening, the L'wentielh of 
Novemver nexi, in every City and town, and a Society 
ergamized, where it is practicable. 

2. ‘hat the subject be introduced for discussion into 
tbe various Debating Societies of our towns and villages. 

3. ‘That the Editors of the ditierent Newspipers in 
the State be requested to open their columns to the dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

4. hat petitions to the Legislature be prepared and 
sent in ut as early a period of the Session as possible. 

5, ‘That ‘ Burleigh’s ‘Thoughts on the Death Penalty,’ 
and other kindred works, be extensively circulated. 

6. ‘That Lectures on the subject be given at stated 
periods during the coming winter, and that the aid of 
Clergymen and public speakers generally be invoked in 
JOsiAH HOPPER, Secretary. 
W. T. McCoun, Presideat. 


this measure. 





Capitay PunisHMest In THE Unitep-Srares. 
More offences were punished by death in this 
country in 1835, than im any other nation on the 


* globe. 


ABOLITION OF THE GALLOws.—The only state in 


the Union that has dared to try the experiment of re- 
moving the law is Michigan. oes that state now have 
the most murders ? 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Hunt’s Mercuanr’s Macazine.—We have 
just received this periodica! for November. We 
always read it with pleasure. The present num- 
ber is filled, as usual, with a great variety of inte- 
resting articles. This is one of the ablest jour- 
nals of the day. Its editor is exactly suited to his 
station. ‘The following is a part of the table o 
contents: 

I. Historical Sketch of Navigation and Naval 
Architecture. By Gen. Dearborn. 

II. Navaland Mercantile Biography. 

Ill, New-York and the Rail-Road Enter- 
prize. By John B. Jervis, Engineer of N. Y. 

IV. Morals of Trade. By Rev. J. N. Bel- 
lows. 

V. Robert Fulton’s First Voyage. 


VI. The Law of Debtor and Creditor in Loui-. 


isian. By Francis H. Upton, Esq. 

VII. The Chances of Success in Mercantile 
Lifa. , 
VIET. Rail Road from the Atlantie to the Pa- 
cific. 

IX. Indian Mounds. By Hon. Benj. F. Por- 
ter. 

X. Maxims for Merchants‘and Business Men. 


Mercantile Law Cases. 

Statistics of Population. 

Rail-road, Canal, and Steamboat Statistics. 

Journal of Mining and Manufactures, 

Mercantile Miscellanies. 

This able work is $5 a year. It is well worth 
the money. It should be in the library of every 
statesman and merchant. Subscriptions received 
at this office. 

Will the publisher send us the nnmbers for 
July. August, and September, to complete oar 
file? 


Tue PerisuinG cLasses or Boston,—A Ser- 
mon. By Rev. THeopore Parker. Boston. 
Text: It ts not the will of your Father which is 
in Heaven, that one of these little ones should pe 
rish, Mat. xviii.14. ‘This is an able productioa, 
‘The author deserves the thanks of the commun- 
nity for giving it publication. In another number 
we shall give some extracts, ‘The work is for 
sale at this office. 6 cents single. 62 cents a do- 
zen, 

Religious Opinions of the Presidents. The fotlow- 
ing table, showing the respective denominations of which 
the Presidents of the United States have evinced a prefe- 
rence, we find in the New York ‘elegraph:— 








Geo. Wahington, Virginia, Episcopalian. 
John Advins, Mass., Unitarian. 

Thos. Jetferson, Virginia, Philosopher. 
James Madison, Virginia, Episcopalian. 
James Monroe, Virginia, Episcopalian. 
John Q. Adams, Mass., Unitarian, 

Andrew Jackson, Tena., Presbyterian. 


Martin Van Buren, N. York, Congregationlist, 

Ww. H. Harrison, Ohio, Episcopalian. 

John Tyler, Virginia, _—_— Episcopalian. 

James K. Polk, ‘Lenn., Presbyterian. 

Penn’s Advice to his Children." On InrEGRtry, 

Integrity is a geeat and commendabie virtue. A man 
of Integrity is a true mam, a bold man, and a steady 
man; he is to be trasted and relied upon. No bribe 
can corrupt him, no fear can daunt him; his word is 
slow in coming, but sure. He shines brightest im the 
ure, and his friend hears of him most, when he mosi 
needs him. tis courage grows with danger, and he 
conquers opposition by constunacy. As he cannot be 
fluttered or frigivened ito what he dislikes, so he hates 
flattery and temporizing im others. He runs with trath 
and not with the times, with right, and not with might. 








DONATIONS, 
Mr. Rathburn, Woonsocket, RK. L., $0 50 
C, Robinson, ksq., do., 3 00 
Polly Wescott, do., 25 
Sally W. Southworth, Miilville, Mass., 1 ov 
Kev. J. Boyden, W vousockei, K, L., 2 vw 
Newbury Variing, Miiivilie, Mass., 1 vv 
Samuel Stearns, Lynn, 1 00 





Receipts for the Prisoner’s Friend, 


Hubbard Beckwith, McDonough, Chenango Uo., N.Y., 
$1; Nancy Knowiton, Israel Ureen, A. silson, U. b. 
Johnson, W. U. Bisby, C. Robinson, Wim. metcalf, J. 
E. Ward, N. Peck, b. Daniels, J. Bilis, B. M. Ballou, 
A. 8. Danieis, Wu. Greenup, R. Meiviile, J. batchel- 
der, &. Joselyn, Louisa V. sivider, G. L. Bartiett, A. 
Round, J. White, A. Shaw, C. Cook, U, Arnold, J. 
Burnham, W. CU. Sprague, N. Jencks, UO, belley, b. 
Smith, H. J. Ballou, Wvvnsocket, 1 each; J. Dickiuson, 
Canton, 1; L. Ww. Wood, Sully W. Soutworth, Milville, 
1 each; Nancy Fuller, Wrentuam Centre, 1; A, Aven, 
M. Cook, L. 4. Snow, Woousecket, 50c. euch; b. A. 
Kittredge, B. P. Ravel, Bb, W. Mudge, Lynm, 1 each; 
J. W. shomas, South Keadmg, 1; >. thowe, Gardner, 
i; G. W. Alger, Wincheudou, 5,25; R. Fowler, Salis- 
bury, J. A. Little, do. Sue. each. 





Margeret Preble of Miiiville bas removed from that, 
to another town. Can any of our friends inform us where 


she now resides? 





Tue Horcuinson Famity.—We had the plea- 
sure of listening to these celebrated vocalists the 
other evening. An immense audience greeted 
them as usual. We were particularly pleased 
with the song of the ‘ Spider and the Fly,’ which 
was sung in Abby’s happiest style. The whole 
concert was admirably performed. We were 
glad to greet them once more. Another concert 
was given on Monday evening to a large and 
fashionable audience. May success attend them. 





A Generous Mffer. 

Dr. HOFFENDALE and DAVID ‘THAYER 
have opened a Medical Dispensary at their room 
at Boylston Hall, Washington St., where they 
will gratuitous advice to the poor on Thursdays 
from 3 to 4 o’clock. 

We cheerfully give the above an insertion. Dr. 
Thayer is a man of great moral worth, and he has 
long been known as a physician of skill. We like 
his “g@nerous offer. Many persons need advice, 
who have not the means of paying. We can 
cheerfully recommend them to call on these gen- 
tlemen. We believe their intention is to connect 
Hortoepathy and Hydropathy. In connection 
with Dr. Thayer’s room is the Gyminasjic Insti- 
tution, the finest place for that kind of exercise in 
all New England. Dr. Thayer is generally pre- 
sent to give direction to the visiters, to enliven 
them by his cheerfulness. It is now visited daily 
by the clergy, and by some of the most worthy of 
our citizens. The terms are reasonable. We 
recommend the dyspeptic, especially to try this 
exercise. They will find more benefit than from 
all the patent medicines ever invented.—c. s. 





STANDING NOTICE. 
pF” We occasionally send a number of the ‘ Prison- 
er’s Friend” to persons who have not subscribed for the 
same; and we do so, that they may have the opportuni- 
ty of seeing what the paper is, and inthe hope that some 
of them will be induced to take it. 





To ovr Susscrisers.—We must remind those 
who are delinquent that we have large sums to 
pay, and that we depend upon them to meet our 
demands. ‘To them the sums may appear small, 
but te us every little is a help, especially, as it 
requires all the income of the paper to meet its 
expences, 


EFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 


HRAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER; TO LOOSE THOSE THAT 
ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.—Bible. 























UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 





VERMONT! Evcene Curirrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child ; time of execution 
any day. 

MAINE! Tuomas Torn, for murder; now 
confined at hard labor in the State Prison: time of 
execution any day. 

NEW-YORK! Ticcer, for the murder of 
John Covert at Whitehall. ‘Time of execution 
not known. 

WiruiraMm Freeman, for the murder of the 
Van Nest family, near Auburo. 

Parrick Fiyny, for the murder of Robert 
James last August in Greene county. ‘To be ex- 
ecuted Nov. 19, 1846. - 

Tomas, to be executed in ‘ The Tombs,’ No- 
vember 20. 

VIRGINIA! Honrer Hutz, for the murder ot 
Major Smith, at Norfolk. Respited till 7th of 
February, 1847. 

ARKANSAS! Maariv, for the murder of his 
sister-in-law; time of exeeution unknown. 

ILLINOIS! Atonzo Prnwinetron, for the 
murder of Simon Davis. Time of execution not 


MARYLAND! Ww». Wuee ter, a slave, for 
engaging in an insurrection ;' time of execution 
unknown. 

GEORGIA! Crank Warson, a slave, for 
burglary. Time of execution not known. 


——————— 


BOOKS ON CAPITAL PUNISH 
MENT, &c. 

Having opened an office (40 Cornhill) we ean 
now meet the wants of our friends in regard to works 
on Capital Punishment. We have a few pamph- 
lets and larger works for sale, some of which are from 
England. Should the friends of the cause extend to us 
some little encouragement in this way, we could afford te 
print a variety of, tracts ‘The following is a list : 


Titles of Jesus. By Charles Spear. 16thedittion. $1 00 
Essays on Capital Punishment. By Charles 


Spear, © 62 
Irremediability of Capital Punishment, 0 04 
bie on on the Death Penalty. By Charles C. 

urleigh, 0 25 


A Report on the Punishment of Death, made to 
the Lewislature of the State of New-York. 


By John L. O’Sullivan. 1841, 0 75 
Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. By 
E. H. Chapin, 1848, 0 12 


Punishment of Death proved to be unlawful, 

in a letter tothe Marbuis of Northampton. 

by John Pell. London. 1845, 0 06 
saunas of Human Life; a letter addressed to 
the incumbent of St. James’s, Sheffield, on 
Capital Punishment. By Samuel Roberts. 

London. 1841, 0 06 
Report relating to Capital Punishment, to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. By Robert 

Rantoul, Esq. ’ 0 25 
Letters on the Death-Penalty, addressed to his 
Excellency Gov. Briggs, and the Members of 

the Massachusetts Legislature 0 06 

Reform of the Criminal, by O. W. Bacon 0 06 
JUST RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND, 
The writings of J. Sydney Taylor, the distin- 
guished opponent of Capital Punishment, 

1 vol. oval octavo, $3 00 
Capital Punishments unsanctioned by the Gospel. 
By Henry Christmas, M, A., F. R. 8., F. 8. 

A., St. Johns College, Cambridge, 0 06 

In addition to the various works on Capital Punish- 

ment, &c., the following miscellaneous collection is on 

hand for sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend. 

pF The following may be sent by mail:— 
Letters on Clairvovance, by the celebrated Jackaon 


Davis, 0 25 
Theodore Parker’s Sermon on War, 0 15 
Facts and Lmportant Information for Young Men, 0 12 

Do. do. for Young Wo- 

men, 012 
Slaveholding and the Slavehvlder’s Religion, 0 12 
Christian Non-Resistance By Adin Ballou. 0 37 
A New System ot Penmanship, 0 25 

Do. do. 0 42 
Beauties of Penmanship, 0 75 
| Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men, 0 20 
Phonographic Class Beok, 0 37 
Reading Lessons in do. 0 25 
Dymond on War, 0 15 
Reign of Peace, 0 lw 
Furness’s Sermon at the Installation of Rev J T 

Sargeant, 0 20 
Clarke’s Sermon on the Principles and the Cha- * 

racter of the Disciples, 017 
Parker’s Installation Sermon, 0 12 
Channing on ate 0 25 
Green’s Exposure of Gambling, 0 37 

Do. Gambler’s Mirror, 017 
Philosophy of the Water Cure, 0 25 
Hand-Book of Hydropathy, 0 37 


Facts in nits 4 018 
Last Report of the New-York Prison Association, © 25 
Elements‘ of Animal Magnetism, 0 10 


Power of Kindness, 0 12 
Liberty Cap, 0 10 
Fowler on Temperance, 0 06 
Do. on Matrimony, 0 25 
Do, on Tight Lacing, 0 06 
Do. on Memory and fatellectaal Improvement, 0 50 
Narrative of Frederick Douglass, 0 25 
Synopsis of Phrenology, - 012 
Pictorial Alphabet, and other Works for children, 0 12 
Advice to the Married and Single, 012 
Prisoner’s Lament, by E. W. Locke. (Set te Mu- 
sic, ) 0 10 
Spooner on Poverty. 0 25 
Suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 0 25 
Engravings of Cassius M, Clay, Daniel O'Connell, 
Father Mathew, &c., 012 0 37 
Phrenologieal Guide, 0 12 
Do. Almanack, 0 06 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
Teetotaller’s New Song Book, 0 12 
pinions of Luther, Calvin and Malancthon on the 
Sabbath, 0 12 


i The following may also be sent by mail by re 


moving the covers. 
JUST RECEIVED, 
An important work on the authority of the Scriptures, 
being a course of Lectures in elucidation of the origin 
of the several works composing our present Bible, by 











John Prince of Danvers, 1 00 
History of Women, by Mrs. Child, 1 00 
Biography of Good Wives, 0 63 
Causes of the Decline of Manhood, 0 45 
A Condensed and Popular View of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, 0 62 
Foster’s Book-Keeping, 1 00 
House I Live in, by Dr. Alcott, 0 50 
Young Husband, " 0 75 
Young Wife, ° 0 75 
Young Mother, sf 0 75 
Graham’s Letters to Young Men on Chastity, 0 50 
Life of Faith, by Prof. 8. C. Upham, 1 00 
Interior Life, by do. 1 00 
Practice of Holiness, by do. 0 37 
Mackintosh’s Electrical Theory, 1 00 
Combe’s Physiology, © 75 
Do. Phrenology, 0 50 
Do. on the Constitution of Man, 0 50 
Do. on Diet, 0 50 
. on the Management of Children, 0 50 
Memoir of Howard, 0 50 
Do. of Wilberforce, © 25 
Do. of Jonathan Walker, 037. 
Upham’s Manual of Peace, 0 31 
Fowler’s Phrenology, 1 00 
Fowler on the Charch and Religion, 0 50 
Acts of the Elders, 0 50 
Consumption Prevented, 0 37 
Sweethearts and Wives, by T. 8. Arthur, 0 37 
Lovers and Husbands, ss @ 37 
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POETRY. 


THE POETRY OF THE POOR. 
BY R. NICOLL. 





We are lowly—very lowly— 
Misfortune is our crime ; 

We have been trodden under foot 
From all recorded time. 

A yoke upon our neck is laid, _ 
A burden to endure ; 

To suffer is our legacy— 
The portion of the poor! 


We are lowly—very lowly— 
And scorned from day to day— 

Yet we have something of our own 
Power cannot take away. 

By tyrants we are toiled to death— 
By cold and hunger killed ; 

But peace isin our heart—it speaks 
Of duties all fulfilled ! 


We are lowly—very lowly— 
Nor house nor home have we— 

But there’s a heritage forus . 
While we have eyes to see. 

They cannot hide the lovely stars— 
Words in creation’s book— 

Although they hold their fields and lands 
Corrupted by our look! 


We are lowly—very lowly— ¢ 
And yet the fairest flowers 

That by the wayside raise their eyes— 
Thank God they still are ours ; 

Ours is the streamlet’s mellow voice, 
And ours the common dew, 

We still can gaze on hill and plain, 
And field and meadow too! 


We are lowly—very lowly— 
But when the cheerful spring 

Comes forth with flowers upon her feet, 
To hear the throstle sing ; 

Although we dare not seek the shade 
Where haunt the forest deer, 

The waving leaves we still can see, 
The humming birds can hear. 


We are lowly—very lowly— 
Our hedge-row paths are gone ; 
Where woodbines laid their fairy hands 
The hawthorn’s nest upon. 
Yet slender mercies still are felt, 
And heaven doth endure, 
And hears the prayers that upward rise 
From the afflicted poor ! 


MISCELLANY. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


An emergency, that totally unnerves one man, 
is just sufficient to call the powers of another into 
full activity. Whilst the former cannot act at all,’ 
but seems reduced to a state of mental paralysis, 
the latter applies himself with calm energy to the 
difficulties of the case, and escapes the perils that 
appeared inevitable, by an intuitive selection of 
the ouly path that could lead him out in safety. 
Presence of mind is more generally diffused a- 
mongst men than women, but, perhaps, the most 
striking, isolated examples are told of females. 
Most people have heard of the mother, who, see- 
ing her infant so near the edge of a precipice that 
the slightest advance would hurl the little creature 
to destruction, had the presence of mind to sup- 
press the scream of alarm that was on the point 
of breaking out. Simply whispering the little 
creature’s name, and at the same time baring her 
breast, she drew it from its position into the safe 
haven of her arms. When presence of mind is 
combined with fortitude, the compound is very 
admirable; and there are few things that show, 
in a greater degree, the power of the mind over 
the body. ‘The following circumstances, which 
took place a few years ago in an English county, 
are a pointed illustration of this unusual combi- 

nation of qualities :— 

‘A young couple, named Aubrey, inhabited a 
tolerably large house in the village of » in 
Norfolk. ‘Ihe house—an old one—was built in 
a garden of considerable size, and had no other 
occupants than the gentleman and lady just men- 
tioned, their infant, rather more than a year old, 
and a single female domestic, who had not been 

Every evening at nine 




















very long in their service. 
o’clock, a silence, the most complete, reigned 
throughout the village; at ten the lights in the dif- 
ferent houses began to be extinguished, and in a 
short time no ray disturbed the blank darkness. 
It must have been a very extraordinary cireum- 
stance if any steps were afterward heard in the 
street. Judge, then, of the utter solitude of a 
house screened by elms and sycamores, and stand- 
ing three or four hundred yards from the publie 
way. One evening, in the month of November, 


i" 


‘‘the two deferceless women, and stop all intor- 


‘| bed; and near this was placed the ehild’s cradle. 


‘be im league with the fellow.—indeed, there gad 


PRISONER’S FRIEND. 








Mrs. Aubrey was in the house, awaiting the re- 
turn of her husband, whom some affair of busi- 
ness had called away in the morning, to a town 
about six miles distant. He expected to receive 
a considerable sum of money in the course of the 
day, and his wife had prevailed upon him to take 
a pair of pistols, as he anticipated being detained 
until after nightfall. About six o’clock in the 
evening, Mrs. Aubrey went up stairs, accompani- 
ed by the servant, for the purpose of putting the 
child to bed. The room was on the first floor, a 
large apartment, looking into the garden.—The 
wainscot darkened by time, the heavy furniture, 
some family portraits with sedate countenances | 
and in ancient costumes, gave the room a some- 
what gloomy appearance.—Opposite to the chim- 
ney there was a deep recess, in which stood the. 


The curtains were drawn, but one corner had: 
caught by accident on some piece of furniture, and | 
a post of the bed was exposed; a fine meaaaive | 
piece of carving, on which some cabinet-maker 
of yore had expended no slight amount of skill 
and patience. 
‘ The night was dark and melancholly, quite in 
/ character with the time of year, Gusts of wind 
rattled on the windows, dashing the rain violently 
against the glass. ‘The trees in the garden, bend- 
ing under the sudden currents of air, occasionally 
struck the house-side—a gloomy and monotonous 
concert this—and no human voice mingled in it to 
promise assistance in case of need. Mrs, Aubrey 
seated herself on a low chair at a corner of the 
hearth. ‘I'he light of the fire, and that of a lamp 
placed on the chimuey-piece, striking some objects 
in full, and leaving others in darkness, made all 
kinds of strange effects by their opposition or 
combination. ‘Lhe child, which fully occupied 
her attention, sat on her knee, whilst the servant 
executed some commands of her mistress at the 
other end of the room. Being about to complete 
the child’s readiness for its couch, the mother 
turned towards the cradle to see that it was pre- 
pared, and just at the moment, a bright flame 
shooting out, threw a strong light upon the recess. 
Conceive, if you can, her astonishment, and the 
start she gave, when, under the bed, and at 
the place where the curtain had been lifted up, she 
perceived, as plain as she ever: saw anything in 
her life, a pair of thick clouted boots, in such a 
position that it Was evident they contained feet. 
in an instant, a world of thoughts rushed through 
her brvin, and the utter helplessness of her situa- 
ion flashed upou her. It did not admit of a doubt 
that a man was there with some evil inten- 
tion, either torobor murder, Her husband would 
probably not reach home before eight, and it was 
then searcely half-past six. Mrs. Aubrey, how- 
ever, possessed suflicient command over herself 
not to do what a thousand other women would 
have done, namely, fall to shrieking. ‘Lo all ap- 
pearance, the man had reckoned upon staying 
where he was for a considerable time ; perhaps 
he had intended to remain until midmght, and 
; then carry off the money that Mr. Aubrey was to 
‘receive ; but, it obliged to come out of bis lurk- 
ing-place now, he might revenge himself upon 





mation of theirs by putting them to death. ‘1 hen, 
who could tell? perhaps the servant herself might 


been of late certain grounds of suspicion, as re- 
gards the girl, which Mrs. Aubrey had disregard- 
ed, but they now forced themselves on her mind. 
All these reflections occurred to her in much less 
time than I have taken to put them down, 

‘ She came to a determination at once. She 
first thought of some pretext to get the servant 
out of the room:—‘ Mary,’ she said, with as 
steady a voice as she could assume, ‘ you know 
what your master will like for supper; | wish 
you would make it ready. He will be pleased, I 
am sure, that we have thought of it.’ * Will 
you not need me here, as usual, ma’m ?? inquired 
the girl. ‘No; I can do all myself, thank you; 
go and cook as nice a supper as you can; for | am 
sure my husband ought to have somethmg nice 
after a long ride, and in such weather.’ After 
some delay, which doubled her mistress’ anxie- 
ty, although she endeavored to repress it, the 
servant quitted the room. The souud of her 
tvotstepe died away on the stairs, and then Mrs. 
Aubrey rruly felt herself alone—yet the two feet 
remained there, in their shadowy concealment, 
without stirring. She kept near the fire, holding 


the infant on her lap, now and then speaking to it, 
but only mechanically, for she could net remove 
her eyes from that horrible sight. The poor 








child cried to be at rest, but the cradle was near 


bed, and unger the bed were those frightful feet 
—it was impossible to go near them, She mad« 
a violent effort, however—‘ Come, then, darling!’ 
she murmured; and, lifting the child in her arms, 
and supporting herself on her trembling limbs, 
she went towards the cradle.’ She is now beside 
the feet !~she ‘places the baby in its little nest; 


aoncealing, as well as she can, the tremors of 


her voice, she rocks the cradle in time to the song 
she usually sings. Allthe time she sang she kept 
fancying adagger was lifted up to strike her, and 
there was no one.to succor her. Well, the baby 
fell asleep, and Mrs. Aubrey returned to her seat 
near the fire. She durst not quit the room, for that 
might excite the suspicion of the man, and the ser- 
vant, who was probably his accomplice; besides, 
she wished to remain nearher infant. It was now 
no more than seven—an hour—still a full hour be- 
fore her husband would reach home! Her eyes 
were chained by a species of fascination, to the 
two feet; she cannot direct them to any other ob- 
ject. A profound silence reigns in the room; ba- 
by sleeps peacefully; its mother sits motionless— 
a statue; her hands crossed on her lap, her lips 
half open, her eyes fixed, and her breast has a 
fearful tightness across it. 

‘ Now and then there was a noise without in the 
garden, and Mrs. Aubrey’s heart leaped within 
her, for she imagined it announced her husband’s 
arrival and her own deliverance, But no, not 
yet; she was deceived; it was merely the sound 
of the wind, or the rain, on the trees. She might 
be the only being inthe world, so deep and mourn- 
ful was the silence. Every minute seemed an 
age. Look! look! the feet stir. Is the man 
coming out of his concealment? No, it was noth- 
ing but a slight movement, perhaps involuntarily 
made to ease an unpleasant position. Again the 
two feet are quiet. 

©The clock is audible once more, but it is only 
to chime the other half-hour. Half-past seven; 
no more than half-past seven! Oh, how full of 
anguish was every minute! Repeatedly she ad- 
dressed prayers on high for a period to this hide- 
ous suspense. Upon the chimney piece there 
was a book of religous meditation; she reached 
it,and tried to read. In vain !--her eyes wan- 
dered off the page continually to see if the cl out- 
ed boots were still under the bed. ‘Then a new 
source of anxiety shot through her head—W hat, 
if her husband does not come after all! ‘The 


weather was bad, and his parents, who lived in 
the town, whither he had gone, might prevaifp" ' 


on him to remain with them over night. She 
wonld not be astonished if he complied, especial- 
ly as he had a good deal of money about his per- 
son. Heavens! What, if he comes not at all ! 

‘ Eight o’clock has struck, and there is no arri- 
val. ‘I'he possibility her active brain suggested 
becomes more and more probable. For twe 
hours did this agonized female bear up against 
her thoughts, but at length it became hopeless to 
hope. Hark! Is that a noise? She has been 
deceived so often before she is afraid to believe 
her senses, and yet, this time, there is no decep- 
tion. ‘The entrance door is opened, is closed; 
steps come along the lobby, and mount the stair; 
the room door turns on its hinges, Yes, ’tis he ! 
it is her husband ! Butif he had been a stran- 
ger, he would have seemed a messenger from 
Heaven. Well, in he walked, a fine athletic fig- 
ure. Down go the pistols upon the table: off 
comes the cloak, thoroughly soaked, I can tell 
you;—a happy man was he to see all he loved 
dearest in the world. He stretched his hand to 
his wife, who grasped them convulsively; but ex- 
ercising her wonderful self-command once more, 
she stifled her emotion, and without nttering a 
word she placed a finger on her lips; and pointed 
tothe two feet. If Mr. Aubrey had doubted for 
amoment what to do, he had not desired to be 
the husband of such a woman. By a sign he 
made her comprehend his meaning, and then said, 
‘Just wait one moment, my dear wife; I have 
left my portfolio down-stairs, | will step for it. 
He was not two minutes absent; he came back 
wiith a pistol, the charge of which he had exam 
ned. He advanced towards the bed, and then 
seized one of the feet with his left hand, whils 
with his right he held the pistol, ready to fire in 
case of need. 


‘If you resist,’ cried he with a voice of thunder, 
‘you are adead man ! 

‘The person to whom the feet belonged did 
not seem inclined to put this contingency to the 
test. He was dragged to the middle of the floor, 
crouched under the pistol that was pointed at his 
head. He was then searched, and a poniard 
carefully concealed, was found upon him. He 


was a thorough scoundrel in his appearance, and 
he confessed to have been in league with the fe- 
‘ale servant, who had told him he might expect 
a rich booty that night: All this time the infant 
was never quite awakened. 

‘ Both the criminals were handed over to jus- 
tice; both were convicted upon trial, and punish- 
ed. Notwithstanding Mrs. Aubrey’s temporary 
courage; she was attacked the same evening with 
a violent nervous disarder, and some time elaps- 
ed before it quite left her.’ 





Sympathy for the Prisoner. 
Mr. Epiror: 

It would seem that the individual, who is incar- 
cerated within the walls of the prison, shonld, 
above all others, be privileged to hold converse 
with friends. I do not, however, suppose it 
would be proper to allow this privilege unless in 
the presence and hearing of some person, a proper 
officer connected with the prison. But I cannot 
conceive the impropriety of admitting friends of 
the prisoner if accompanied by the proper oflicer. 
It requires not a great amount of imagination to 
conceive the suiferings necessarily experienced 
by one who is deprived of his liberty, To say 
the least, then, is it not anact of charity—nay, a 
duty that we owe to our uniortuuate brother, to 
visit and cheer him in his hours of solitude? It 
was one of the greatest blessings ever conterred 
on man by the Saviour, because he had visited and 
sympathized with his brother man while in prison. 
if it was of so much importance at the time Jesus 
was on the earth, itis nouwe the less so at the 
present day. 

‘I'he above remarks have been suggested from 
the fact that 1 have recently been denied access to 
the outside walis of our county prison, to hold a 
few moment’s conversation with oue of its in- 
mates, and it may not be unimportant to state, 
one, against whom no direct evidence was ad- 
duced on his trial to convict him of the crime al- 
leged in the indictment—iiot, After my tricad 
had been sentenced aud remanded to prison, | suc- 
ceeded, after the most urgent solicitauion with the 
jailor, in being permitted to speak atew words 
with my friend; but with the promise and inost 
positive seli-assurance that it would be for the 
last tune. 1am not inturmed if there is any law 
or regulation of the prison department, that such 
a course is obligatory on the part of the jailor; 
but, it such is the case, it would be supposed the 
Wformation could be imparted, to say the least, in 
a courteous and gentlemanly manner, 

it is not to be wondered at, that so many, after 
having served out their time as required by the 
court, Within the walls of the dungeon, are again 
so soon re-comunitted, Seimg demed the compa- 
ny and sympathy of their triends, they become 
sad and disconsolate, and in time virtually insen- 
sible to all feeling save selfishness and revenge. 
And this is not an unnatural or wujust conclusivn. 
W hereby, if they were permitted to receive the 
sympathies an.. advice of friends, and words to 
cheer them on for the future, with what gladness 
and joy would they be received and treasured in 
the soul? It is to be hoped the time will not be 
long, when the prisoner shall be treated as a man 
and a brother, instead like a being uncared for 
and unloved.—p. 





Wickuirre.—This distinguished reformer is 
said to have beév opposed to Capital Punishment. 

Sypvney ‘l'aytor.—This writer has dove more 
against Capital Punishment than any other man 
in England. 
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Kine or Sweper.—This monarch has written 
a work in which he takes ground against Capital 
Punishment. 
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